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Feeble-mindedness, since men began to talk understandingly 
about it, has always been used as a socio-legal concept, just like the 
correlative concept of insanity. The British Royal Commission on 
the Feeble-minded defined the highest grade of feeble-minded person 
as “one who is capable of earning a living under favorable circum- 
stances, but is incapable, from mental defect existing from birth, or 
from an early age (a) of competing on equal terms with his normal 
fellows; or (b) of managing himself and his affairs with ordinary 
prudence.” The criterion here proposed is very clearly social in 
nature, but it is so vague as to be of limited diagnostic value, for 
two reasons. First, because there are many persons with slight 
degrees of “mental defect,” the so-called borderline, dull and back- 
ward, who cannot compete “on equal terms with their normal fellows,” 
but who certainly could not be legally certified as feeble-minded. 
And, second, because the ability to manage one’s affairs with “ordinary 
prudence” is too elastic and ambiguous to serve as a legal criterion. 
British scientists and jurists undoubtedly recognized the imperfections 
of the definition pronounced by the Royal Commission, and therefore 
secured the enactment of a more exact definition by parliament in 
1913. According to the present British law the feeble-minded are 
“persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an early age 
mental defectiveness not amounting to imbecility, but so pronounced 
that they require care, supervision and control for their own protection 


1 Delivered, in substance, before Section H, Anthropology and Psychology, 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, December 29, 1919. 
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or for the protection of others.” The criterion of “mental defective- 
ness” is, again, based wholly on social considerations. Somewhat 
more specific but also social in nature, are the legal definitions adopted 
in Illinois? in 1915 and in Minnesota in 1917 (and in Missouri in 1919, 
where, however, the law was defeated by the Governor’s veto). In 
Minnesota the term “feeble-minded persons” “means any person, 
minor or adult, other than an insane person, who is so mentally 


. defective as to be incapable of managing himself and his affairs, and 


(as) to require supervision, control and care for his own or the 
public welfare.” 

If we turn to the recognized medical authorities on feeble- 
mindedness we likewise find that the basic factor in the definition is 
social. Thus Tredgold in his earliest definition emphasized that a 
person to be considered feeble-minded must be “unable to perform 
his duties as a member of society in the position of life to which 
he is born.”? He is more specific in his latest formulation: “The 
term mental deficiency...... should be restricted to those persons who 
are so lacking in general mental capacity, in common sense, that they 
are incapable of subsisting by their own unaided efforts.” They are 
“incapable at maturity” of maintaining “existence independent of 
external support.”® 

It is evident from the above quotations that the essential con- 
stituents of the concept of a feeble-minded person are two; first, he 
must be so socially and industrially inadequate or deficient as to be 
dependent upon the care and supervision of others for his support 
or protection. He must be “incapable of managing himself and his 
affairs” and of “subsisting by his own unaided effort.” Second, the 
social inefficiency must be due to “mental defectiveness” dating “from 
birth or from an early age.” Feeble-mindedness as a legal concept 
therefore applies only to those who are socially dependent because of 
congenital or early-acquired mental deficiency. 

In 1910, however, a scheme was tentatively adopted by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded which was 
based purely upon psychological considerations. According to this 
scheme the term “moron” was applied to persons whose intellectual 
development had stopped between the ages of VIII and XII by the 
1908 Binet-Simon scale. Those who had only reached an intelligence 
age of VIII or IX were called “low grade morons,” those who had 


1 Quoted in Problems of Subnormality, 1917, p. 43. 
2 Mental Deficiency, 1918, p. 2. 
3 Mental Deficiency, 1914, p. 385. 
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stopped at X were “middle grade morons,” and those who had stopped 
at XI or XII were “high grade morons.” These definitions were 
applied not only to adults but to children who were still developing, 
provided they had a given degree of intellectual retardation. While 
the term “moron” was proposed asa synonym for the British term 
“feeble-minded,” at the time when the definition was adopted there 
was no evidence presented to show that persons who had stopped 
short at particularly the upper intelligence levels of X to XII, inclu- 
sive, actually were feeble-minded in the social sense because of the 
degree of intelligence defect found by the scale. Unfortunately, 
although the Association adopted the recommendation “tentatively,” 
in the spirit of scientific caution, the simplicity, definiteness and 
attractiveness of the Binet method of determining whether an indi- 
vidual is feeble-minded immediately led to the uncritical and almost 
universal acceptance of the concept of the moron, and to the belief 
that practically all that was needed to determine whether a person 
was feeble-minded was to determine his intelligence age by the Binet 
scale. The practical consequence of this belief was that for several 
years thousands of diagnoses of feeble-mindedness were made by 
examiners who had never had any intimate first-hand contact with 
feeble-minded persons, and who had scarcely read a single book on 
feeble-mindedness, and who were without clinical training or experi- 
ence. For several years persons were diagnosed as “morons,” i. e., 
feeble-minded, because they could not go beyond age X1i in the Binet 


scale. 
The writer began intensive work in the field of mental deficiency 


in 1909 as an amateur, his only equipment being the ordinary training 

in psychology, supplemented by a certain number of medical courses. — 
At the beginning he was obliged to follow more or less automatically 
and blindly the standards for determining different grades of mental 
deficiency which had been promulgated. But after two or three 
years devoted to the constant examination of epileptics and different 
types of psychotics in institutions, and ditferent degrees and types of 
mentally handicapped subjects brought to a university clinic, he became 
convinced of two facts—First, that the diagnosis of mental deficiency 
and its adequate differentiation from a large number of other mental 
defects which frequently simulate it and which often are very obscure 
could only be done by persons of scientific training who had made a 
prolonged first-hand study of various types of mentally abnormal 
children. This conclusion, emphasized in numerous writings during 
the last seven or eight years, is now, we believe, the accepted view of 
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all recognized clinical psychologists and medical specialists in the field. 
No matter how expert in the administration of group or individual 
intelligence tests, an examiner who does not bring to the clinic an 
extensive first-hand knowledge of various types of mental deviations 
may “get” very little more from the subject’s performance in mental 
tests than he will “see” in an anatomical slide if he is not a trained 
anatomical microscopist. One who can give the army or the Binet 
tests may be no more of a “clinical psychologist” than a skilled 
microscopist need be a physician. To carry out tests is one thing: 
to diagnose is quite another thing. And this is just as true in mental 
as in physical diagnosis.’ 

Second, we became profoundly suspicious of the XII-year stand- 
ard of feeble-mindedness during our year of work with epileptics, 
writing in 1911 with reference to the 1908 scale: “It is a question 
whether the line of feeble-mindedness should not be drawn between 
eleven and twelve instead of between twelve and thirteen.”* After 
a couple of years of further study with the more varied cases which 
come to a university clinic, we became convinced that both the XII 
and the XI-year standards of feeble-mindedness and the concept of 
high grade moronity would have to be rejected in toto, and very 
probably also the X-year standard and the concept of middle grade 
moronity, though publication of this conclusion was postponed until 
December, 1915.8 How closely our diagnoses have conformed to this 
standard is indicated by a scrutiny of almost 3,000 consecutive exam- 
inees which we have personally examined since 1912. During this 
time not a single person has been diagnosed as feeble-minded who 
had an intelligence level of X years or over by the 1911 or Stanford 
scales, while only 19 had a X-year intelligence by the 1908 scale, some 
of these, however, only when rated from the upper base. It should 
be explained that our cases include only a small number of older 
adolescents or adults. The reason, in brief, for the standard adopted 


1 And certainly in heredity diagnosis, where the accurate we‘ghting of the 
numerous possible hereditary and environmental factors is so complicated that 
even the competent physicians and specialists in biology often hesitate to draw 
any positive conclusion. 

2 Eight Months of Psycho-Clinical Research at the New Jersey State Village 
for Epileptics, with Some Results from the Binet-Simon Testing. Epilepsia, III, 
1912, p. 374. 

3 Who is Feeble-Minded? Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1916, 
705f. , 
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was the fact that we had examined many individuals who could not 
reasonably be socially or legally classified as feeble-minded, who only 
measured X, XI or XII years by the 1908 or 1911 Binet-Simon scales. 
This included adults who had demonstrated their social, moral and 
industrial competency, students all of whom have since demonstrated 
their efficiency as teachers, boys who had been withdrawn by their 
parents or who had escaped from institutions for the feeble-minded 
to which they had been committed, largely because they had been 
declared feeble-minded on the basis of current Binet-Simon intelligence 
standards, but who subsequently amply demonstrated their ability to 
earn their living and care for themselves, and a large number of public 
school children who had lower Binet ages than many children com- 
mitted to institutions for the feeble-minded? but who had made good, 
morally and economically, after they left our public schools (many 
having been assigned to ungraded classes rather than to special 
schools). It is true that we have been unable continuously to follow 
the careers of these pupils, because of our inadequate after-care 
service. But we have received from time to time reports from teachers 
and from others on the industrial careers of a sufficient number of 
our discharged pupils to warrant the conclusion that many youths with 
mentalities of X, XI and XII years can hold good positions and 
live acceptably in society. In fact, many of these pupils have earned 
incomes ranging from $15 to $25 a week. Investigation in New York 
has also shown that pupils assigned to the ungraded classes as mental 
defectives have earned good wages, one boy, e. g., earning $30 a week, 
and another from $45 to $75 a week, according to the amount of labor 
done. We recognize, of course, that the war conditions have made 
it easier for many of these youths to obtain positions and to earn 
larger incomes than they could have done during normal times. 


1 Statements by Bernstein (Self-Sustaining Feeble-Minded, Journal of Psy- 
cho-Asthenics, 1918, p. 150f.) which we have just read constitute clear admis- 
sion that non-feeble-minded inmates are admitted to colonies for the feeble- 
minded, and in larger numbers than ever before. Ten years ago 80% coming 
to the institution were idiots or imbeciles and only 20% borderline or morons. 
Now 20% are idiots and imbeciles, and 80% borderline or morons. Twenty- 
five “feeble-minded” boys engaged in reforestation did better work than had 
ever been done by paid labor or convict labor. Of 91 in a girls’ working 
home, 85 were still out at the end of the year, while only six partially failed. 
The presumption is that these inmates were not feeble-minded at all. As 
Binet has pointed out, the marvellous results obtained in some special classes 
for mental defectives were due to the fact that some of the pupils assigned 
were not feeble-minded. 
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We realized that the doctrine of the middle and high grade moron 
had taken such a hold upon the imagination, largely because it offered 
such an easy explanation of crime since most criminals could be, 
and often actually were, classified as feeble-minded irresponsibles, 
that our conclusion would carry no weight whatever without corrobo- 
ration from authoritative sources. Search reveals that similar conclu- 
sions have been reached by a number of writers." 


1See Problems of Subnormality, 1917, Chapter II. The Achievement of 
Mental Defectives in Standardized Educational Tests, School and Society, 
1919, p. 250. 

In spite of this corroboration many writers have continued to classify per- 
sons of X- to XII-year mentalities as feeble-minded while others have indulged 
in acrimonious personal attacks because their views have been challenged. 
These personal attacks (by a few writers who have been more conspicuous 
for their valor than for their discretion, and whose exaggerations and distor- 
tions remind one of the fulminations of political partisans or religious zealots) 
now contribute something to the gaiety of science, in view of the fact that 
practically all of the important conclusions reached years ago have been vindi- 
cated by the logic of inexorable facts. 

May we digress to say that the importance ascribed to the intelligence 
age and intelligence quotient in the pedagogical classification and promotion 
of pupils, especially of the supernormal type, has been exaggerated. While 
it is possible to pedagogically grade and promote in many cases wholly on the 
basis of the intelligence age, to attempt to do this en\masse and leave the 
decision to anyone who can give intelligence tests would do violence to the 
best interests of many children. 

It has already been emphasized that specific mental handicaps are often 
more important in the grading and promotion of pupils, and in the differential 
adjustment of the course of training than general intelligence: The 
Achievement of Mental Defectives in Standardized Educational Tests, School 
and Society, 1919, p. 251; and The Achievement of Subnormal Children in 
Standardized Educational Tests (not yet in print). The, impossibility of basing 
prognoses purely on the I. Q. in the case of subnormal and pathological mate- 
rial has also been admirably stated by Florence Mateer, The Diagnostic Falli- 
bility of Intelligence Ratios, Pedagogical Seminary, 1918, p. 367. Further 
limitations of the I, Q. have been pointed out in The Value of the Intelligence 
Quotient for Individual Diagnosis, Journal of Delinquency, 1919, 109f. The 
needs of supernormal children are perhaps less met by rapid promotion than 
by discriminating differentiation of the contents of instruction and methods of 
presentation. We have some distance yet to travel before we can attempt a 
scientific differentiation of curricula for supernormals. Our present efforts are 
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Thus Mrs. Hume Pinsent, founder of the Birmingham After-Care 
Committee, found that pupils of the average age of 16 who had been 
certified as “feeble-minded” by Birmingham authorities, were only 
“able to read and calculate to about the same extent as a normal 
child of eight or nine.” Burt found that only 7% of pupils placed 
in the special schools for the feeble-minded by London examiners 
could do work “equivalent to a scholastic age of eight.” Binet, speak- 
ing of French mental defectives, reached the conclusion that “the best 
endowed did not surpass the normal level of nine or ten.” Simon also 
fixed at “nine years the upper level of mental debility.” But many 
writers who have followed Binet and Simon with well-nigh religious 
scrupulousness, have not adhered to their standards of “debility.” In 
fact, the majority of those whom they have classed as feeble-minded 
have graded from X to XII years in intelligence, or above the level 
of Binet and Simon’s morons. 


Fortunately the work of the division of psychology in the army 
which has conducted the most extensive intelligence survey ever 
attempted, involving the examination of a million and three-quarters 
of soldiers of the selective draft, has, finally, yielded results which 
probably will settle definitely the controversy regarding the morons 
or the upper level of feeble-mindedness. This survey shows that the 
intelligence age of the white American soldiers, as so far reported, 
was 13.1 years’ It has been alleged that this intelligence level may 
be even higher than for our adult population at large because masses 
of soldiers who had been rejected as mentally and physically unfit 
were not included in the army survey. If this is true, the prediction 
we made many years ago that “many millions of our citizens” would 
be found feeble-minded by the XII-year standard was entirely too 
conservative instead of too radical. The army results now justify 
the presumption that 50,000,000 of our white citizens only reach, or 


only crude beginnings. We may arouse unjustifiable expectations if we shut 
our eyes to this fact. We commend as an eminently sane discussion of this 
subject the article by Anna Gillingham, The Bright Child and the School, 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, 1919, p. 237f. 

Elsewhere facts have been presented which indicate that the economic 
success of special school children cannot be predicated merely on the basis 
of the intelligence age or I. Q. Report of the Board of Education of the 
City of St. Louis for 1917-1918. 

1 Based on 94,004 recruits: Report of the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Army, IT, 1919, p. 1075. 
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will eventually only reach, approximately the intelligence level of the 
“high grade morons.” Forty-seven per cent. of the white recruits, 
and 89% of the colored, in the army had an intelligence level of less 
than XIII years. Must we believe that in California, where a feeble- 
minded person has been legally defined as one who “will not develop 
beyond the level of the average child of twelve years” (fortunately 
the only state in the union which has enacted such a definition), alniost 
half the white citizens have about the intelligence level of the high 
grade feeble-minded ? 

It should be obvious that we will render the conception inane 
if we place the upper intelligence level of feeble-mindedness only about 
a fifth of a year below the average intelligence age of our white adult 
citizens; or, in fact, equal to or above the average intelligence age, 
because the XII-year standard when adopted was based on the 1908 
scale, and all authorities are agreed that the higher age-standards in 
this scale were considerably too difficult. And yet, such a conception 
of mental deficiency is still followed in the practical diagnosis of 
dependents and delinquents." 

If we now accept the conclusion that 13.1 represents the approxi- 
mate intelligence age of the average American adult, the upper level 
of feeble-mindedness would then not come higher than IX years on 
the basis of the criterion which has been widely followed, namely 
that an intelligence quotient below 70 always indicates “definite feeble- 
mindedness.” In point of fact, the evidence now in hand forces the 
admission that even this standard, which many have regarded as very 
conservative, is not conservative enough, for masses of men were dis- 
covered through the army draft with intelligence levels of only eight 
or nine years who were comfortably supporting themselves, and some- 
times families as well, who had no records of arrest or crime and 
who were native born.? In fact, coal miners from West Virginia 
earning $7 a day could not pass the VII-year level. These findings 
caused the army examiners to adopt the practice of not requiring 
individual examinations of anyone as a feeble-minded suspect unless 
he graded less than X years in the group test (i. e., less than 15 points 


1 Thus Anderson, referring to a state survey of mental defectives, stated in 
October this year (Mental Hygiene): the mental development of the moron 
“does not exceed that of a normal child of about twelve years.” 

2See R. H. Sylvester, Revision of the Definition of Moron, Psychological 
Bulletin, 1919, p. 55, also the writer’s The Achievement of Subnormal Children 
in Standardized Educational Tests. 
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in the so-called alpha test). No one was recommended for discharge 
as a mental defective unless he graded less than 7.8 years mentally, 
those who graded from 7.8 to 10.2 were recommended for assignment 
to service organizations or development battalions, while those who 
graded 10.3 or higher were recommended for the regular military 
training. 

A candid, unbiased consideration of the facts in the case seems, 
therefore, to leave no escape from the following conclusions :— 

1. The concepts of the “middle” and “high grade morons,” 
which have been applied to intelligence levels ranging from X to XII 
years, must be abandoned in toto. Persons so designated in the past 
are borderline, backward or dull-normal instead of feeble-minded. 

2. The “low grade moron” represents the highest grade of feeble- 
minded person, but apparently not all persons within the traditional 
intelligence levels of this category, namely from VIII to IX, can be 
considered feeble-minded in the socio-legal connotation of the term. 
The term “moron” is a valuable term to retain if restricted to this 
grade of bona fide mental defective. But unless it can be so restricted, 
it will be necessary to abandon it for a new term free from the 
erroneous implications attaching to “moron.” In terms of I. Q. the 
moron at maturity very rarely reaches .70. 

3. The borderline or borderland region of feeble-mindedness 
probably must be drawn between the upper limit of VII and the upper 
limit of IX, or at most X, instead of, as formerly, between XI and 
XIII.2_ In terms of intelligence quotients, the borderland region will 
extend from about 60 to about 80, according to the chronological 
age and the complications.” In terms of years of intelligence retarda- 
tion it will vary greatly according to the chronological age of the 
subject. With an older adolescent or adult it will vary from about 
four to six years of intelligence deficiency, based on the adult level 


1 We include among the “borderline,” individuals who will (1) remain 
on the borderline, or who will eventually prove to be (2) either feeble-minded 
or (3) merely backward in intelligence, 

2In point of fact, the borderland region in one block of our cases ex- 
tended from 60 to 79 (1911 scale), in a second from 58 to 95 (1908 scale), 
and in a third from 56 to 84 (Stanford scale), or 66 to 80 if 25% of the 
extreme I. Q.’s are excluded. We have not based the diagnosis merely on the 
subject’s intelligence rating: See Problems of Subnormality, 1917, pp. 180 and 
190; and The Value of The Intelligence Quotient for Individual Diagnosis, 
Journal of Delinquency, 1919, p. 118. 
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of XIII years found in the army. 

Knowledge of the results of the army intelligence survey has led 
to the suggestion that a new connotation be given to the concept of 
feeble-mindedness, for it is now realized that the vast majority of 
delinquents and criminals who have been classed as feeble-minded 
during the last decade (and whose intelligence ages have ranged from 
X to XII) are not feeble-minded at all, certainly no more feeble-minded 
than many millions of citizens who are law-abiding, respectable and 
self-supporting. It has therefore been proposed to extend the concept 
of feeble-mindedness so that it will include not only the traditional 
form of intellectual feeble-mindedness, but also a form of conative 
and emotional feeble-mindedness.!. The latter form would include 
individuals who are emotionally and temperamentally unstable and 
who suffer from defective powers of emotional and volitional control— 
defective inhibition—although they may be merely backward in intelli- 
gence, or even intellectually normal or supernormal. This extension 
would make it possible to continue to classify as feeble-minded the 
large mass of individuals who heretofore have been so diagnosed 
although we now know (in fact, have known for a long time) that 
they were not “intellectually feeble-minded.” 

But there are weighty reasons against this extension of the con- 
cept of feeble-mindedness. First. because it flies in the face of the 
historically fixed connotation of the term. Binet and Simon empha- 
sized in unmistakable language that no one can be considered feeble- 
minded no matter how little he knows unless he is defective in judg- 
ment, or in intelligence, which is the “fundamental organ” of the mind. 
“Idiocy, as Esquirol was the first to recognize, consists in the weakness 
of the intelligence. ...The child is judged to be an idiot because he is 
affected in his intellectual development. This is so strikingly true 
that if we suppose a case presented to us where speech, locomotion, 
prehension, were all nil, but which gave evidence of an intact intelli- 
gence, no one would consider that patient an idiot.”2 Therefore, in 
order to measure the degree of feeble-mindedness it was necessary to 
measure only the level of intelligence and not the emotional or 
instinctive deviations. This conclusion led to the development of the 
Binet-Simon measuring scale of intelligence. They provided for 
another class of children who were morally unstable. These were 


1J. B. Miner has made such a proposal in connection with an unusually 
able investigation of Deficiency and Delinquency, 1918, 14f. 
2L Année Psychologique, 1905, p. 163f. 
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referred to as unstable, or ill-balanced or undisciplined. Some of 
these are “mentally defective,” but the majority have a “degree of 
intelligence superior to that of the defective.” Moreover, while their 
intelligence “is in general below the average,” about a third may not 
be “at all backward.” 

In analysis of 350 ill-balanced, unruly or delinquent children in 
one block of our cases, which represent selected cases of subnormals, 
about 85% were intellectually subnormal, but only about 20% were 
diagnosed as feeble-minded. In a block of consecutive admissions 
to a boys’ class for truants 10.8% were diagnosed as normal, 75.8% 
as clearly subnormal, but only 10.8% as feeble-minded.? Here, again, 
our findings are in complete accord with those of Binet and Simon. 

Tredgold has likewise emphasized that to be feeble-minded the 
person must be lacking in the “essential to independent existence— 
common sense.”* “The lowest intellectual stratum of the normal 
class....stand widely removed from the feeble-minded in that they 
possess sufficient of the saving grace of common sense to look after 
their interests without supervision.”* The chief characteristic of 
amentia is defect in the functions of reasoning and judgment.® It is 
evident that Tredgold is speaking only of intellectual feeble-minded- 
ness. That this is also the point of view of British jurisprudence is 
proved by the fact that the laws of England make prosivion for the 
ill-balanced or morally deficient under the designation of “moral 
imbeciles,” who are defined as persons who display “from an early 
age, and in spite of careful upbringing, strong vicious or criminal 
propensities, on which punishment has little or no deterrent effect.” 
That the term is applied to persons who are not at all feeble-minded 
intellectually is proved by voluminous British dissertations on the 
“moral imbecile.” Without very cogent reasons it would be unwise 
to repudiate the historical limitations of the concept of feeble- 
mindedness. 

Second, it is difficult, in fact quite impossible, to measure by uni- 
form objective tests an individual’s degree of “emotional,” or “cona- 
tive” or “temperamental” or “moral” instability or deficiency. Our 
judgment as to an individual’s emotional and temperamental peculiari- 
ties will have to depend largely upon extra-laboratory observations of 


1 Binet and Simon. Mentally Defective Children, 1914, pp. 6, 8, 15f. | 
2 Results from the St. Louis Psycho-Educational Clinic, Mental Hygiene, 


0. 
3A. F. Tredgold. Mental Deficiency, 1908, p. 2. 
41914 edition, p. 392. 

es 51908 edition, p. 107. 
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his reactions in the home, school, street, playground or shop. How defi- 
cient or abnormal must the individual be emotionally, volitionally or 
temperamentally in order that we may consider him feeble-minded? 
Certainly no one can now answer this question. Since we cannot use 
definite tests to measure emoto-conative feeble-mindedness, the answer 
will depend upon the subjective opinion of the examiner, based either 
on his own or on reported observations. That the most widely variant 
deductions will be drawn from such observations is well known to 
every investigator of delinquents. Thus at least three score of chil- 
dren sent to our clinics have been reported to be “moral imbeciles.” 
But we have only felt justified in classifying one child out of several 
thousands examined as a moral imbecile. 


While, then, feeble-mindedness as a socio-legal concept cannot be 
applied to emotionally or volitionally ill-balanced individuals who have 
an intelligence level of X years or higher, do we therefore consider 
that all such individuals are normal or responsible? By no means, 
We have no doubt that many of these types require special kinds of 
training or care, or supervision or restraint, either temporary or per- 
manent, and should be given such special training, oversight or 
restraint after the need has been made apparent from a full considera- 
tion of all the facts. But this is very different from the conclusion 
that these persons need special care or restraint because they are 
feeble-minded. Based on our clinic records practically all the cases 
of this type, which have varied from borderline to supernormal in 
intelligence, have been more or less mentally disordered or psycho- 
pathic, or have manifested certain psychotic trends, or have been epi- 
leptic, or choreic, or neurotic, or narcotized, or, in Binet’s language, un- 
stable or ill-balanced. The treatment required and the prognosis have 
varied greatly with the type of case, as well as with the individual. 
Some were proper cases for temporary or permanent detention in insti- 
tutions or colonies, but some did not require custodial care. It certainly 
would be extremely hazardous to attempt to decide what disposition 
to make of these cases on the basis of an arbitrary I. Q. standard. 
A satisfactory recommendation could only be given after all the facts 
bearing on each individual case had been carefully compiled and 
reviewed. 


The distinction just made may seem academic. Nevertheless, it 
is of considerable practical consequence. It means that delinquents 
of mentalities over IX years (and possibly some even lower) should 
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not be sent to an institution for the feeble-minded, but to another 
type of institution or to a detached annex. Reports show that the 
intellectually borderline or backward unstables are a very disturbing 
element in an institution for the feeble-minded, where the disciplinary 
regime which meets the needs of the feeble-minded may be quite 
inappropriate for these delinquents. If it is evident from the history 
_or from the clinical examination that these types are in need of 
custodial restraint they should be colonized in a separate institution 
for “defective delinquents.” No other types should be sent to this 
institution except the higher grades of feeble-minded delinquents when 
circumstances render this necessary. The designation “defective 
delinquent” would be a valuable term to retain provided it could be 
restricted to this class of “borderline” cases, whose outstanding char- 
acteristic is their moral, emotional and temperamental instability but 
who are neither definitely feeble-minded nor definitely psychotic. 

A second important consequence of sharply restricting the defini- 
tion of feeble-mindedness as suggested above is that many borderline 
and backward “defective delinquent” children would not be sent to 
the special classes for the feeble-minded, as is now so frequently done. 
The desirability of organizing separate classes for the latter types can 
be justified on pedagogical, social and moral grounds.’ 

To recapitulate briefly: the term feeble-mindedness should be 
used only in the sense of social and economic dependency or incom- 
petency due to congenital or early acquired intellectual deficiency. 
Whatever co-existent emotional and conative defects or anomalies may 
be found, are secondary to the primary defect of. intelligence. The 
degree of intelligence deficiency necessary to constitute feeble-minded- 
ness must be so serious that the individual on attaining his maturity 
will not exceed an intelligence level of IX years. But we cannot 
assume that a IX-year level always connotes feeble-mindedness. A 
IX-year individual who is not subject to temperamental, emotional 
or volitional abnormalities may be able to support himself and to 
live in conformity with the laws and customs of his environment. 
It may, however, be inadvisable to permit subnormals of this degree 
of mentality to marry and beget children. The terms “middle grade 
morons” and “high grade morons” should be entirely discarded. 


1This point has frequently been argued elsewhere, e. g.: Problems of 
Subnormality, 1917, chapters I and II; Meeting the Needs of the Mentally 
Handicapped Child in School, Ohio Bulletin of Charities and Correction, 1919, 
July, 57f, or Journal of Education, 1919, 227f. 
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because they have been universally used as synonymous with feeble- 
minded individuals. The term moron should be restricted to feeble- 
minded individuals who do not develop beyond the VIII? or IX year 
level. 


Above the [X-year intelligence level there are individuals whose 
records of social and industrial inadequacy indicate that they are 
more or less irresponsible, some of them requiring permanent restraint 
for their own protection or for the protection of society. In this 
group is found a variety of unstables, ranging from those subject to 
definite psychoses or diseases to those who can only be considered 
temperamentally, emotionally and volitionally unstable or ill-balanced, 
while they will range, on the side of intelligence, from borderline to 
supernormal (though the large majority are subnormal). We are 
raising the practical question whether it would not be well to apply 
the term “defective delinquent,”? or some other term, which may be 
still better, to the delinquents who are in need of custodial care, but 
who cannot be definitely classed as feeble-minded, insane or epileptic 
irresponsibles. 


1 With the Stanford age standards it may be advisable to place the upper 
level of the imbeciles at six, and the lower level of the morons at seven, 
although this distinction may not be of any great practical moment. Most of 
the age standards in this revision are more difficult than in the 1908 and 
1911 scales. It has been said that the accuracy of the Stanford norms has 
been demonstrated by the examination of many thousands of children. Thou- 
sands of children have been examined by the scale, but unfortunately less 
than 1,000 were tested for the standardization of all the ages. It is now 
admitted that many tests in the revisions which appeared in 1911 and 1912 
were misplaced, some seriously. We are convinced that some of the tests 
in the Stanford scale are misplaced. To obtain a satisfactory scale we must 
test many thousands of children, possibly from various sections of the country. 
This essential, laborious work has not yet been done, in spite of the numerous 
revisions which have appeared. One of my recent examinees, age 15.58 
tested 11.58 by the Stanford, I. Q. 74, and 14 by the Yerkes Point Scale. 
I. Q. 90. At the age of 11.83 she measured 8 years by the 1908, I. Q. 67, and 
7.2 by the 1911, I. Q. 60. Which I. Q. is correct? 

2It is questionable whether such terms as psychopathic constitution, con- 
stitutional inferiority, criminal imbecile, moral insanity, or moral imbecility will 
meet with general acceptance. For example, there are psychopaths who are 
not delinquents. 

The designation “defective children” should be used generically and not, 
as is often the case, specifically as synonymous with feeble-minded children. 
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AN ABBREVIATED MENTAL AGE SCALE FoR ADULTS 
By Edward A. Lincoln and Karl M. Cowdery. 
School and Society, December 13, 1919. 


The large number of individual psychological examinations that 
were necessary at Camp Lee, Virginia, during the war made the use 
of a rapid, fairly accurate scale advisable. A fairly reliable scale was 
finally evolved by eliminating the tests that were found to be of 
little diagnostic value, and using only those that were hardest for 
defectives. The scale was made up of 13 tests, scored in half-year 
intervals. 

Two hundred and nine shortened Stanford-Binet tests were re- 
scored on the new basis, and the results were compared. It was 
found that about 85 per cent. of all deviations fall within the half- 
year limit, which is not significant in a half-year scale. 

The authors suggest that since it requires only fifteen minutes 
to give this scale, it may be useful in the application of intelligence 
tests to industrial groups where rapid individual examinations seem 
desirable. 


How To Fitt tHE Gap BETWEEN SPECIAL CLASSES FOR MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE CHILDREN AND INSTITUTIONS 
By Ada M. Fitts. 
Report on the Care and Control of the Mentally Defective and 
Feeble-minded in Ontario. 1919. 

In Boston an attempt is being made to fill the gap between the 
special classes and institutions. The children are given physical, 
academic, and manual work in the special classes with special atten- 
tion to the forms of unskilled labor. 

The co-operation of good, reliable firms of all kinds in different 
parts of the city has been enlisted, so that they will employ special 
class children and treat them as any other worker at the same rate 
of pay. Then the children between 14 and 16 years of age who seem 
suitable and fit to care for themselves and do reasonably good work, 
are allowed to leave school and are placed with these firms. 
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If the child fails, he is returned to school until he is 16 years 
old, or else he may be tried with another firm. In any event, the 
visiting teachers keep in touch with these children, so that they 
can note their progress and insure favorable conditions. 

Although this is but an experiment, nevertheless it is a forward 
step toward the attainment of satisfactory provision for vocational 
guidance for special class children. Up to the present time, dull 
and feeble-minded children have been turned out year after year 
from the special classes all over the country and have either drifted 
into “blind-alley jobs” or have helped fill our prisons and reforma- 
tories. They lack the initiative and intelligence to start in search 
of a position, but if a place were found for them they might be quite 
capable of self-support. We can not hope to make all of the special 
class children socially efficient; but if by giving all of them a start, 
we are able to make even a few of them self-supporting, law-abiding 
citizens, then the labor is not in vain. 


INTELLIGENCE AND VOCATIONAL PROGRESS 
By Karl M. Cowdery. 
Journal of Delinquency, November, 1919. 


A statistical analysis of 516 Progress Indices of boys in the 
Whittier State School receiving trade instruction was made to find 
out the relation between intelligence and the possibility of successful 
progress in the trades. 

In some of the trades critical levels of intelligence were found, 
below which average success could not be expected, and above which 
success may be expected in a high percentage of cases. 

The intelligence level exerts the most positive influence in the 
“Mechanical and Garment Trades,” for which the correlation co- 
efficient is .304; while on the other hand, in the Shoe Shop, boys 
with I. Q.s below 70 seemed to make the best progress. In the 
routine work of the “General Farm” the grade of intelligence seemed 
to make very little difference. 





Given congenial work under proper guidance and with those 
who can direct and govern, and suitable environment, it will be found 
that a very considerable number of mental defectives can be made 
happy and self-supporting and an advantage instead of a menace to 
their relatives and friends and to the community at large. 


—Hon. FRANK EGERTON HopGiIns 
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